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Sundown on the Rio Grande in Big Bend National Park. Evening shadows lengthen 
and reach toward the quiet Mexican village of Boquillas. There is no bridge or 
ferry at this point on the river. Visitors have to find a shallow spot upriver and 
wade across in order to visit this isolated part of Mexico. Photographer Jack Lewis 
captured the scene. 
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Just west of U. S. Highway 54 entering El Paso the motorist 
can treat himself to a ride on the Skyway Tram to Ranger 
Peak, where he gets a breathtaking view of Mexico, New 
Mexico, and the cities of Juarez and El Paso. 


Editorial eee 


‘t , . No Substitute for Desire and Hustle’”’ 


“Those in public service 
Whether stout-hearted or faint, 


Are damned when they is, 


Je 


And damned when they ain’‘t 


We saw those lines not too long ago in a publi- 
cation devoted to the people who work for the 
State of Texas. However bitter they may seem, 
they express a certain element of truth. 

Fortunately, those who work for the Texas High- 
way Department can take a little different view. 
The Highway Department has a long history of 
conscientious service to the people of Texas. 

Highway Department employes have earned a 
high measure of regard for their dedicated service. 
And a moment's reflection makes clear the many 
advantages of working for an organization whose 
ideals and esprit de corps are a model of state 
government. 

We could detail these advantages in many ways. 
But we could hardly improve upon the thoughts 
of Alfred (Smokey) Lupher, of the Bridge Division 
in Austin, who wrote the following letter in ac- 
knowledgment of his 25-Year Certificate of Service. 


“Gentlemen: 


“| think this award is in reverse, but please ac- 
cept my sincere thanks for my 25-Year Certificate 
of Service. This is the last one | will receive as | 
have only a few short months left with the Depart- 
ment. 


“I am very grateful for having the opportunity 
of serving such a wonderful organization for so 
long a time and have only one regret, and that is 
that it wasn’t longer. The Department has been 
good to me for which | will always remember and 
will be sincerely grateful. 

“The Department is made up of some fine people 
from the top to the bottom of the ladder and a 
lot of them | owe a great vote of thanks for their 
help along the line. They have been swell. 

“In the past years | have had opportunities to go 
with other organizations or individuals at an in- 
crease in pay, but | always refused because | knew 
from past experience that what they had to offer 
was outweighed by the security, opportunities and 
pleasant working conditions found here. 

“May | add a note for those who may be think- 
ing of leaving the Department for greener pastures: 
You had better think twice because you may be 
sorry. From one who has reached the end of the 
line to one at the beginning of the line: Remember, 
there is no substitute for desire and hustle.” 

Every Texas Highway Department employe can 
read those lines and be proud that he works for 
an organization which can engender such enthu- 
siasm after 25 years of service. 


ince 1940 State Highway Engineer 
Dewitt Greer has run his department 
in Texas, with a sure hand and a re- 
markable vote of confidence. It’s the 
longest tenure of any top state highway 
administrative officer. While his coun- 
terparts have come and gone in other 
states, he has weathered six governors’ 
regimes—and is still going strong. 
Greer’s performance has been out- 
standing, by almost any yardstick. Size 
and growth of program encompassed is 
just one. In this near-quarter-century 
his yearly budget has grown from $40 
to $450 million, the staff from 7,600 to 
16,000 and the system mileage from 
20,600 to 65,800 (mostly ranch and 
farm-market additions). 
One recent letting alone equalled his 


STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER DEWITT C. GREER 


Greer In Texas-24 Fruitful Years 


entire 1940 budget. Over $4.5 billion 
in highway spending has crossed his 
desk—another record. 

Just what is the Greer accomplish- 
ment? His bag of tricks? The technical 
contribution? Lessons for other states 
less fortunate in their road politics and 
management? 

This deceptively mild-mannered soft- 
spoken Texas gentleman when _inter- 
viewed by Roads and Streets was quick 
to remind that it’s been an organization 
performance. Indeed, Greer’s chief claim 
to national distinction lies in his ac- 
complishment as an administrator. This 
ability brought him the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials presi- 
dency (in 1950) and the Western Asso- 
ciation (1956-57). Also the coveted 
George S. Bartlett Award in 1953 for 
outstanding contribution to the cause 
of highways, among many honors. 


By Harold J. McKeever 


Within the AASHO Greer has made 
an impact as a member of the Standing 
Committee on Administration, as long- 
time chairman of the subcommittee on 
Administrative practices, and in _ his 
service on eight other committees past 
or current including many years on the 
Executive Committee. 

When Greer took office under Gov- 
ernor O’Daniel, a stable _politics-free 
climate had already set in, as it con- 
cerned the highway department. With 
this running start, Greer’s accomplish- 
ment is no less remarkable in that he 
has helped keep it that way all these 
years under five succeeding governors 
and many legislatures. 


Reprinted by special permission from the 
August, 1964 issue of Roads and Streets 


magazine. Copyrighted c The Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation, 1964. All rights re- 
served. 


Greer stepped into some big shoes— 
those of a man who himself was one 
of the nation’s all-time outstanding high- 
way administrative leaders, Gibb Gil- 
christ. Gilchrist went on to be Dean of 
Engineering and then Chancellor of 
Texas A&M College, and he had been 
honored as president of AASHO (in 
1935 and 1936). 

And during his initial years Greer 
had the stimulating experience of serv- 
ing under a truly outstanding commis- 
sion chairman. This was Brady Gentry, 
who was president of AASHO in 1943 
and 1944 and is remembered today as 
a great and public spirited leader in 
highway affairs. 

Another starting advantage was his 
immediate acceptance as “one of us” 
by the highway staff. Following gradu- 
ation from Texas A&M in 1923 he 


gained construction and municipal ex- 
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perience (he was City Engineer of 
Athens, Texas). Coming with the high- 
way department in 1927 as an assistant 
resident engineer, he had advanced to 
District Engineer at Tyler, then to Chief 
Engineer of Construction and Design at 
Austin headquarters. He knew the pro- 
cedures forward and backward, and 
when he acted on department matters 
he moved from strength. It’s been that 
way ever since. 

From the beginning Greer realized 
that his job wasn’t just to run a high- 
way department, but also to interpret 
its workings to the commission, the 
state government leaders, and the public. 
His ability to win friends and sell ideas 
was quickly felt, as was his integrity 
and dedication to the role of public 
servant with a public trust. 


Both Urban and Rural 


Also showing up was the trait of seeing 
the broad problem, and of seeking bold 
solutions at times. Texas in 1940 was 
on the eve of a wartime defense partici- 
pation ranking with California’s and 
Michigan’s, with scores of defense plants 
and airfields. Out of this frenzied city- 
centered activity he foresaw a_ swift 
population gain, concentrated heavily in 
urban areas despite the nation’s biggest 
wide-open spaces. This prophecy has 
come true; Texas has more urban-classi- 
fied areas of over 50,000 than any other 
state—22 today. 

At the same time, the far-flung farm 
and ranch regions too would need all- 
weather highways, however sparse the 
traffic, to help market cattle, wool, pro- 
duce and petroleum products. 

With this dual state need, Greer pio- 
neered simultaneously in two opposite 
directions during the 1940s. One was 
with urban expressways, then a still-new 
concept. For the Houston, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio and Austin areas 
as a start, he insisted that super-roads 
be planned and built from the central 
city outward, tackling the hardest and 
most costly part first. The Gulf Freeway 
in Houston and Central Expressway in 
Dallas were among the nation’s first true 
freeways. With this early start, Texas 
was ready with rights-of-way and a 


shelf of plans in 1956 when the Inter- 
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Dewitt Greer has summed up his 
job in many ways. One of them: 

“To have good highway adminis- 
tration, a State must first have good 
basic laws. 

“This, however, does not tell the 


whole story. It is really the adminis- 


tration and interpretation of these 
laws that may prove the success or 


state program came along. It has stayed 
in the fore and today ranks first in com- 
pleted Interstate mileage, with long con- 
tinuous stretches now opened up between 
cities. 


Simultaneously, and with an eye for 
the state’s agricultural and cattle-raising 
industry, Greer took a leading part in 
developing low-cost-road standards and 
in systematically extending and upgrad- 
Stabilized or 


light asphaltic types were favored in this 


ing light-traffic roads. 


decision to spread allocated funds over 
a large mileage and help all areas 
quickly. 

The state’s farm-market system, as a 
meaningful reality, dates only from the 
Colson-Briscoe Act of 1949, although 
the first prototype road was built in 
1936. The 1949 Act brought to fruition 
the old Farm Bureau dream of a dust- 
less, all-weather farm-ranch road sys- 
tem. This Act gave the department $15 
million a year from general revenue 
funds, earmarked specifically for FM 
construction. Since then, spurred by 
public enthusiasm, and tying in with 
the national federal and secondary road 
program financing, the legislatures have 
upped this to $23 million a year, with 
an added $18 million for maintenance. 
The department’s goal of an all-weather 
50,000 mile FM system is dimly in sight, 
with 34,143 miles already paved. 

Gravel is still a major base course 
type on the FM routes, but these roads 
have been progressively surface treated. 
The Texas bituminous treatment tech- 
nique, used also on the medium-traveled 
primary routes, is a top technical contri- 
bution. The procedures have been copied 
around the world. Today Texas’ bitumi- 


failure of a Highway Department. 

“The development of a climate in 
a State where dedicated people are 
permitted to serve long periods of 
time, with a continuing enthusiasm 
for accomplishing their objective of 
service to their fellow man, can prob- 
ably be stated as our story of suc- 
cess.” 


nous-treated roads are models of smooth- 
ness and durability. 

The present Texas highway program 
actually is a balanced one, with many 
projects on primary as well as “I” and 
FM routes. Both asphaltic and portland 
cement concrete types are built. The 
state has pioneered in soil stabilization, 
having been one of the first to use soil- 
cement on a large scale, and with re- 
search in use of lime in certain areas. 

The department’s soils and materials 
wing, admired nationally by technical 
men, has wrestled with probably the 
widest range of soils to be found in any 
state, including the fearsome “black 
waxy.” Greer has encouraged wide ex- 
perimentation, with help from the uni- 
versities. Among the new tests and 
techniques developed and subsequently 
adopted in other states is the gyratory 
compactor for molding bituminous speci- 
mens, to name one example. 


Technical Leadership 


The department’s lab men have led 
in tri-axial testing of soils, radiography 
for structural weld testing, to cite two 
more items. Kinematic viscosity control 
in asphalt tests, a recent development, 
may lead to modified specifications for 
better asphalts. 

The Greer stamp is all over the Texas 
Highway Department today, as_ this 
smooth - running organization keeps 
abreast of a work-load that’s grown 50 
percent in the past eight years with- 
out increase of administrative staff. 

The department is one of the nation’s 
most decentralized—“The 25 Texas 


” observers often 


Highway Departments, 
jokingly describe the district office set- 


up. With a revamped and broadened 


headquarter organization setting poli- 
cies, standards and serving as advisors, 
the district engineers are expected to 
exercise much discretion and initiative. 

As an example, take the new “hard 
rock base” specification developed at 
Austin headquarters with AGC com- 
mittee cooperation. These aren’t being 
rammed down any district engineer’s 
throat, but made available for use as 
and when found applicable. 

The district engineers in Texas, hence, 
are men who are themselves generally 
“tall in the saddle,” to borrow a cow- 
country term. These men are all seasoned 
engineers turned administrators. 

The youngest in department service 
among the district engineers is Joe Battle 
at El Paso, with “only” 2414 years; 
the senior is Les Cabaniss at Paris with 
43 years. With an average 33-year ten- 
ure in the department, they speak elo- 
quently for the public-service value of 
a political climate that permits such 
stability of organization. 

The districts work out their own 
right-of-way problems, prepare construc- 
tion plans and supervise construction 


State Joint Committee Meetings 


with a free hand—as long as the show 
is being run well. But Greer has been 
quick to remove district engineers and 
other key men. A major conflict of in- 
terest, ineptness in public relations, or 
other serious questions over a man’s 
judgment as a public servant, bring 
swift action. 

The Bureau heads at Austin, too, are 
veterans, averaging 32 years with the 
department. Some observers grumble 
about the need to make room for young 
people. This indeed is an administrative 
question that Greer, himself a veteran, 
has doubtless given much thought. 

Young people there are, too, in the 
department and more top-talent with 
engineering degrees than is found in 
most state departments. Greer and _ his 
aides have dramatized highway engineer- 
ing as a career, offering Texas A&M 
and Texas U civil grads a good out- 
look: “Spend five years with us, and 
you can either stay or move out, trained 
to pass a professional license exam,” 
has been one effective appeal. The good 
department morale and career security, 
along with improved salary outlook, 


Help Texas Contractors 


Texas road contractors have long had 
the benefit of systematic joint committee 
effort on problems of mutual interest 
with the state highway department. 
About three times yearly an Austin-level 
meeting is held with some six contractor 
members of AGC’s Texas Highway- 
Heavy Branch and representatives from 
department headquarters. 

Top men sit in on these sessions, in- 
cluding the assistant state highway en- 
gineers and someone from the three 
divisions of Design, Construction and 
Aid (which handles contractor pay- 
ments). 

This committee basically discusses 
ways of providing the best construction 
for the least money for the people of 
Texas. Contractors are not hesitant to 
point out increased costs to them made 
necessary by departmental specifications, 
so that the engineers may then evaluate 


the cost with the end result. Recommen- 
dations are made for the standardization 
of equipment requirements between the 
various state districts. 

Joint meetings also are held with the 
districts. Department representatives from 
highway chief Greer on down are avail- 
able at all times to contractors for dis- 
cussion of problems having merit. While 
there is a reasonable degree of uniform- 
ity in interpretation of the various speci- 
fications and job recommendations of 
the 25 districts, all districts still are able 
to exercise initiative and discretion. This 
is especially true in adopting specifica- 
tion requirements to their specific areas. 

While this results in some degree of 
inconsistency, the merit of the engineer 
in the field being able to exercise judg- 
ment and discretion would seem to ex- 
ceed any objections to variations in re- 
quirements. 


have attracted an annual crop of young 
talent. 

Usually the department is able to 
recruit 50 to 60 new civil engineering 
graduates. With this number down to 
40 in the past two years, Greer is hope- 
ful that in 1965 the Texas Legislature 
will grant authority to raise the starting 
salary. The famed Texas Highway Short 
Course, held each year at the A&M Col- 
lege, which has given students a chance 
to look in on the department, has had 
its influence. 

On handling of people, Greer says, 
“I think this is the heart of any accom- 
plishment we have been able to achieve. 
The department has a high morale, with 
the feeling among the staff that this is 
one of the greatest fields of public 
service. It is a field in which the indi- 
vidual can see tangible results, whether 
in a bridge or a pavement. 

“Employees are advanced on merit. 
We put responsibility and authority to- 
gether in the subordinate officer, all the 
way down to the men in the ranks. The 
two must go together to make a close- 
knit organization.” 


This liaison between AGC and the 
Department has been an invaluable aid 
in keeping specifications up-to-date. De- 
velopments in new equipment are called 
to their attention, often many times, 
through this committee setup. 

In dealings with contractors Greer has 
kept alive the straightforward attitude, 
“you do it right and we'll back you up.” 
In his words: “Your contract is with the 
state highway department. As long as 
you fulfill our written recommendations, 
we will see that you are paid and that 
our side of the contract is fulfilled.” 

This was said in a meeting of AGC 
members during a time when the Con- 
gressional hearings on highway con- 
struction in various states were making 
headlines. 

An even flow of contract jobs has 
been a Greer objective. He has sought 
to schedule advance engineering and 
plans preparation, so as to avoid peaks 
and valleys detrimental to the construc- 
tion industry. 


And, quoting Greer in a recent 5000 
word Sunday article in the Dallas 
Morning News: “We do not demand 
that everybody do the same things in 
the same way, as long as the result is 
satisfactory. We don’t dictate from head- 
quarters every detail of just how a task 
is to be performed. This freedom to 
exercise initiative, we feel, has brought 
out the best in our people.” 


Possibly the key to the whole Greer 
regime has been his relationship with 
the state highway commission. “We have 
been fortunate in the high type men who 
have served as commission members,” 
is one way Greer puts it. But it goes 
deeper than that. Greer reminds that he, 
himself, actually has no “security” but 
is employed as an administrator by the 
commission literally on a day-to-day 
basis. 


As examples of the type of men that 
have agreed to render this public service, 
look at the present Highway Commis- 
sion: Herb Petry the chairman is a 
lawyer and banker in a southwest Texas 
city. Hal Woodward is a lawyer and 
civic leader in Coleman. Jack Kultgen is 
Texas’ leading auto dealer for 1964 and 
a longtime civic leader in Waco. 


Present Governor Sold 


Actually each of a succession of gov- 
ernors, on entering office, has looked at 
the Greer operation and been glad to 
leave it undisturbed and share the politi- 
cal credit for a job being done with 
distinction. 

Present Governor John Connally went 
into office as a staunch advocate of the 
continuation of the department’s pro- 
gram. 

Next, is the three-man commission 
setup, which explains a lot. With the 
governor elected for a four-year term, 
a new commission member under the 
law is appointed every two years for 
an overlapping or staggered six-year 
term. Thus the entire commission isn’t 
beholden to one governor. 

“Tt hasn’t been difficult to convince 
worth-while citizens who have accepted 
the commissioner post that our depart- 
ment is a good working organization 
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composed of dedicated men,” Greer ex- 
plains. “In their role of policy and fi- 
nance they have left the execution to us, 
and have allowed our department to do 
its work to the best of our ability, with 
a gratifying vote of confidence and com- 
plete political freedom.” 

Here is where Greer’s modesty spreads 
a bit of smoke screen. His astuteness 
as an advisor in reporting periodically 
to the commission on the department’s 
operations, has had much to do with 
the good relationship with the commis- 
sion. 

In his public relations, too, Greer has 
shown a sure instinct. The need to sell 
policies and win approval of routes and 
programs in urban areas led him to 
create special Urban Engineer posts in 
the largest urban areas. Given equal 
rank (and pay) with the district engi- 
neers, men were picked for this post for 
their ability to deal with the public as 
well as their ripe engineering judgment. 


Woos Local Communities 


In the smaller communities, too, the 
state engineers take special pains to see 
that local people have a voice in route 
and project planning. With 4,321 miles 
of urban routes in the system and 75 
percent of Texas people in urban areas, 
this end of the overall program is under 
the constant scrutiny of Greer and his 
top aides. 

In the counties the department has 
made friends by the policy of consulting 
with local people on farm-market roads. 
Each year before the department formu- 
lates its annual FM program, the district 
engineers work closely with county 
commissioners to go over and _ select 
routes and projects. 

On Greer’s maintenance philosophy, 
which is linked with public relations: He 
and his district people, clear down 
through the 8,000 man maintenance 
staff, consider maintenance in several 
lights. One is, that to do it promptly 
and well saves public funds. Texas roads 
came out of the war physically intact, 
partly for this reason, while the roads 
of some adjacent states were often be- 
yond salvage. 


Another light is that maintenance, 


when it results in a smooth riding and 
good looking highway, is of a public 
relations value beyond price. Texas peo- 
ple are consciously proud of their high- 
way system, which any out-of-state trav- 
eler will agree is maintained to spit-and- 
polish standards: graveled shoulders in- 
tensively maintained, patches neat and 
squared off, surface evenness good for 
the high average (68 mph) speed clocked 
at last check-up. 

Behind this is the lesson that main- 
tenance must be planned and budgeted 
for, with a priority over construction 
if need be, in the public interest. 

As to Greer’s away-from-home influ- 
ence, from the beginning he worked 
closely with Washington in national 
highway affairs. He had a warm rela- 
tionship with the long-time Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, and has been equally close to 
MacDonald’s successors down through 
Federal Highway Administrator Rex 
Whitton today. He has been a power 
in shaping federal highway legislation. 
His knowledge and sense of values have 
made him an eloquent witness in Con- 
gressional hearings as well as a force in 
behind-the-scene committee work on leg- 
islation. 


Policies Have Paid Off 


A sidelight on his association with 
MacDonald is the fact that MacDonald 
chose Texas for his retirement career. 
He helped set up, and served as the first 
director, the Highway Transportation 
Institute at Texas A&M College. The 
Institute and the MacDonald Memorial 
are known to be dear to Greer’s heart. 

How efficient and economical has 
been the Texas job? This is difficult to 
gauge, in the absolute sense of course, 
but there are a few indices. By avoiding 
bond-financing the state has saved large 
sums. Interstate road construction cost 
has averaged $610,000 a mile—one of 
the lowest figures in the nation. 

Greer’s regime has tried to funnel as 
high a percentage of funds as possible 
into construction. In the overall pro- 
gram, representing only 39 percent fed- 
eral-aid, 73 cents of each road revenue 
dollar in 1963 went into construction. 


Maintenance took 14 percent, prelim- 
inary engineering 3 percent, right-of-way 
9 percent, and administration less than 
1 percent. 

Particularly in right-of-way acquisi- 
tion a remarkable economy has been 
achieved (and never a breath of scan- 
dal thanks to sound policies and well- 
trained personnel). Here again Greer’s 
administration achieved a running start. 
When the 1956 Federal Highway Act 
established the Interstate System and 
its program, the department had long 
since acquired many miles of wide land 
strips in anticipation of the program. 
And prior to that year the department 
had never paid a cent of its own funds 
for such land. It cost the public very 
little because it was obtained often far 
in advance of development. 


> Greer ex- 


“Our general principle,’ 
plains here, “was that if the counties 
and cities would give us the rights-of- 
way, we would build the roads and 
maintain them. Some cities voted bond 
issues for the urban links, and the coun- 
ties also took land for the rural sections. 
By 1956 we had over 600 miles of valu- 
able right-of-way, usually 300 ft. wide, 
all paid for, fenced and obstacles re- 


moved, ready for us to start the Inter- 


First Free 
Turnpike 
Mileage 
Approved 


The door was opened in July for 
free use of part of the Dallas-Fort 
Worth Turnpike by east Fort Worth 


residents. 


The Texas Highway Commission 
designated an access highway along 
the turnpike route between Interstate 
Highway 35W and Oakland Boule- 
vard and authorized construction of 
two additional lanes by the Texas 
Highway Department within those 


two limits. 


state program.” (And to routes pro- 
phetically well laid out by state engi- 
neers. ) 

Finally, what can be said of the Man 
himself. Greer has weathered criticism 
such as always comes with success. But 
his home-state rating continues to be 
terrific. “My admiration for Dewitt 
goes far beyond that occasioned by our 
close friendship,” said Tyree L. Bell, 
president of Austin Road Company. This 
leading Texas contractor (past presi- 
dent of the AGC chapter) added, “I’ve 
watched his career with great admira- 
tion. Texas as a whole feels the same 
way about him.” 

Outside of Texas, the Greer influence 
is seen in action at the AASHO and re- 
gional highway meetings. During his 
18 years as chairman of the influential 
subcommittee on administrative prac- 
tices Greer has presided over many a 
jam-packed all-day session. Here his 
principal objective has been to create 
an open forum of discussion, along with 
prepared papers, so that the best of the 
administrative talent in the state road 
departments can get their ideas across 
to others. Administrative standards 
among the AASHO member departments 
have come up steadily. Of the many in- 


The route with additional lanes to 
be constructed on right of way of 
the turnpike will provide free public 
access and travel along the turnpike 
route between downtown Fort Worth 
and Oakland Boulevard. 

Cost of the two additional lanes 
along the 3.54-mile strip was placed 
at $800,000. 

The Highway Commission action 
followed one of the Texas Turnpike 
Authority accepting an earlier Com- 
mission proposal to provide addi- 
tional traffic lanes along the turnpike 
route. 

The agreement fulfills an earlier 
commitment of community leaders to 
provide freeway access to downtown 
Fort Worth from suburban areas. 
Funds earmarked for an east Fort 


fluences that have contributed, the Greer 
personality is counted as a major one. 

With his fame turned national, rumors 
often have had him going to Washing- 
ton. He has had many offers to leave 
Texas for a government or industry post. 
Greer has accepted brief foreign ap- 
pearances (State Department and In- 
ternational Road Federation). But other- 
wise he has stayed put, indicating the 
satisfaction he surely must enjoy in his 
long service to Texas. He remains, to- 
day, one of the all-too-rare men who 
can be rated AAA-1 in state highway 
administration. ; 

To quote A. E. Johnson, Executive 
Secretary of AASHO and himself once 
a state highway engineer (Arkansas), 
“Show me a top highway department 
and I will show you a top administra- 
tor who is personally responsible for 
this desirable state of affairs. A good 
operation, be it public or private, is 
more of a one-man show than is usually 
realized . . . the success depends on the 
dedicated efforts of many competent 
people, but the top direction is essen- 
tial. The organization reflects the image 
of the ‘boss.’ ” 

That seems to say it, for the Texas 
regime under durable Dewitt Greer. @ 


Worth freeway were used to provide 
right of way for the turnpike at the 
time of its construction. 

Since then, Oakland Boulevard area 
residents have paid a 10-cent toll to 
drive the turnpike to downtown Fort 
Worth. 

The action was based on assurance 
of the Turnpike Authority of a per- 
petual easement for free public use 
of the 3.54-mile turnpike section and 
maintenance by the Turnpike Au- 
thority of the section including addi- 
tional lanes to be constructed. 

Under the Texas Turnpike Author- 
ity Law, the entire toll route be- 
tween Dallas and Fort Worth will 
become a part of the free Texas high- 
way system after retirement of all 
turnpike indebtedness. @ 


During Highway Week, 
October 4-10, this 

speech was given throughout 
Texas on at least 100 occasions 
by the Texas Highway 
Commissioners, State Highway 
Engineer D. C. Greer, 
Highway Department personnel 
and citizens interested 

in good roads. We feel 

the speech significantly 
points up America’s freedom 
of mobility and the need 

to preserve that freedom. 


Les A SMALL WORLD. And it’s 
getting smaller. It can be argued 
realistically that the United States today 
has shrunk to a smaller size than that 
of the 13 colonies in 1776. Our very 
language has shifted to accommodate 
this change. Most journeys today are 
measured in hours, not miles. Literally, 
we have become a nation on wheels. 

Americans today can claim a fifth 
freedom, the freedom of mobility. World 
War II was fought to extend the four 
freedoms as defined by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—the freedom to worship, free- 
dom of expression, freedom from want, 
freedom from fear. Our fifth freedom, 
the freedom of mobility, gives us the 
means to express the other four wher- 
ever we will. 

Our freedom to travel from place 
to place, a liberty enjoyed by Americans 
in greater measure than by any other 
people, fulfills a Biblical prophecy. The 
Old Testament Book of Daniel prom- 
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ises, “Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased.” 

This has proved abundantly true in 
America’s post-war Era of Mobility. 
Our “running to and fro” may seem 
frenetic indeed, in five o’clock traffic 
on a busy freeway. But it is not with- 
out purpose. Americans by and large 
do not run away from. They run toward. 
Mobility is a seeking. 


Fo: THE FREEDOM OF MO. 
BILITY is the freedom of choice. 
Mobility gives us options. The freedom 
to move anywhere for a better job. To 
relocate a factory in a better climate. 
To live in the country and work in the 
city, or vice versa. To visit the shrines 
in which America’s heritage is rooted. 
To choose between mountains, seas, 
prairies and cities for a holiday. 

I have said that mobility has shrunk 
our nation. Paradoxically, it has en- 
larged it, as well. It has enlarged the 
United States in many, many ways— 
spiritually, morally, materially. Yet, mo- 
bility has brought its problems. It has 
dispersed American families by spread- 
ing out opportunities. Yet in another 
way it has brought families closer 
through accessibility to one another. 

All statistics at the Texas Highway 
Department point toward this inevita- 
bility. Our vehicle population now stands 
at 5.6 million. Texans travel approxi- 
mately 50 billion miles a year. In five 
years they will be traveling 64 billion 
miles a year. And this is not a simple 
mathematical increase. For the increase 
is increasing, too. Not only are more 
Texans traveling, each Texan is travel- 
ing more. 


[. MAY BE SAFELY said that 
nothing succeeds like-access. But many 
of us still remember the days when 
access was an abstraction, and a trip 


from San Antonio to Dallas was a night- 
mare. The Texas Highway Department 
was born of a slogan which hardly 
has meaning today—“Get the farmer 
out of the mud.” That was fifty years 
ago and it is true that today we are 
out of the mud. This does not mean 
that we are out of the woods. 

But the challenges of tomorrow may 
be more graphically perceived against a 
background of the past. Texans today 
drive on the greatest highway system in 
the world. But it did not just happen. 

The designated highway system in 
Texas today stands at about 66,000 
miles. It is by far the largest system in 
the nation of all-weather roads designed 
primarily for interurban traffic. Indeed, 
the Texas highway network exceeds that 
of most nations in both size and excel- 
lence. 


Some authorities credit the area 
around Saint Augustine, Florida, with 
the birth of America’s first road, some 
time after 1565. The first designated 
highway system in what is now the 
United States, however, was the routes 
of such Spanish explorers as Coronado 
and Cabeza de Vaca. These routes, des- 
ignated caminos reales or King’s High- 
ways, crossed Texas nearly a half cen- 
tury before the founding of Saint Au- 
gustine. Interstate Highway 10 through 
El] Paso is the approximate location of 
one of these routes, the State Highway 
21 (the Old San Antonio Road) be- 
tween San Antonio and Nacogdoches 
parallels another. 

The origins of mobility, expressed so 
freely today as our fifth freedom, are 
dimly seen through the dark glass of 
history. Mobility’s beginning might be 
dated from the invention of the wheel— 
which some experts lay to the Mesopo- 
tamians around 3,500 B.C. But it could 
just as well be dated a thousand years 
earlier from the invention of the key- 
stone and the arch, still important fac- 


tors in bridge design today. 

Speaking of bridges: The first Ameri- 
can truss bridge dates back only to 
1847—yet the mathematical basis on 
which it and all modern bridges are 
based was advanced more than 200 
years before Christ by Archimedes, and 
Leonardo da Vinci’s notes showed how a 
modern bridge might be built 350 years 
before one was built . . . Despite these 
difficulties, the Texas highway system 
today boasts 18,587 bridges and 2,035 
grade separations. 


Tz TEXAS HIGHWAY DE. 
PARTMENT is still less than 50 years 
old. It was created in 1917. But the 
network of travelways criss-crossing 
Texas may be dated much farther back 
than that: 

Drive Interstate Highway 35 between 
San Antonio and Fort Worth and points 
north today and you will drive pretty 
much the same route as the ‘Old Chis- 
holm Trail over which millions of cattle 
found their way to northern markets in 
the 1870’s. Drive U.S. 90 from San 
Antonio to El Paso and you will ap- 
proximate the path of the incredible 
“Camel Express,” a short-lived effort of 
the federal government to outdo the 
Pony Express with a faster freight and 
mail service before the Civil War. Drive 
Interstate 20 between Dallas and El 
Paso and you won’t miss by far the way 
of the famous old Overland Mail stage- 
coach of the 1860’s. 


f T CANNOT BE SUGGESTED that 
mobility is a new yearning in the 
human breast. It is only that its reali- 
zation in the terms of today amounts 
to a new freedom that has been sought 
for centuries. 

National Highway Week is sponsored, 
as you probably know, by the Texas 
Good Roads Association. This is an 
organization of people who work for 


HIGHWAY WEEK OCT. 4-10 


Thousands of these posters proclaiming Highway Week were sent to chambers of 
commerce, newspapers, trade publications, radio and television stations, and to all 
Highway Department district offices in Texas. 


better highway transportation. The Texas 
Highway Department is an outgrowth 
of efforts of such organizations as theirs, 
civic groups whose leadership is ex- 
pressed in group action, public educa- 
tion, and legislative programs leading 
toward greater mobility for us all. 

It is an interesting sidelight that the 
first organization for the promotion of 
better highway transportation in the 
United States was born before the in- 


vention of the automobile. It was the 
League of American Wheelmen—an or- 
ganization of bicycle riders who lobbied 
before the turn of the century for better 
public roads on which to travel by bi- 
cycle. 

The Texas Highway Department of 
today can trace its pre-eminent status to 
the efforts of many citizens and citizen 
groups over the years. The Department’s 
greatest resource rests not in its equip- 
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ment, but in the good will and partner- 
ship of the people of Texas. It is they 
who pay for the highways on which the 
freedom of mobility is asserted, and 
it is their needs that the Highway De- 
partment has no choice but to serve. 

Since 1917 the creed and the goal 
of the Texas Highway Department has 
been expressed in the phrase, “Total 
road service for all the people.” We have 
found that the best approach toward 
this ideal is to listen to the people, and 
balance our work programs in terms of 
their needs. 


This IS NOT always easy in a 
state as large and diffuse as Texas. 
Our state as more metropolitan areas 
of more than 50,000 population—22 
of them—than any other state, and 
they are widely scattered. At the same 
time, our rural population of 2.5 mil- 
lion people places us fourth among all 
states in this population category. We 
must cope with these disparities in 
the most democratic way if the mobility 
of these diverse elements is to have full 
expression. 

Thus we welcome the efforts of citi- 
zens to guide us in our work. Each 
month these people individually and col- 
lectively appear in Austin to voice their 
needs and their hopes before the Texas 
Highway Commission. They are always 
most welcome. For theirs is the voice of 
mobility. 

Mobility is a movement on the move. 
As our fifth freedom, it shares with the 
other four both the obligations and the 
benefits of all our liberties. In other 
words, any freedom worth having is 
worth fighting for and extending. 


By 1972 Texas will have achieved 
the nation’s longest network of Inter- 
state Highways, 3,029 miles of them 
built at a cost of more than $2 billion. 
These highways are already making dra- 
matic inroads against chilling highway 
death statistics, while enhancing the 
convenience and sheer enjoyment of 
driving from place to place. When this 
monumental project is completed in 
1972, will we be ready with manpower 
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and money to face whatever challenges 
tomorrow may have in store? 


Cries SHOULD BE THINK. 
ING now about the vital question of 
where we shall go from here. Improve 
our primary highways? Extend the In- 
terstate system? Build more purely rec- 
reational roads? Beef up our efforts to 
cure the woes of urban traffic? Or a 
combination of some or all of these 
considerations, plus others that may face 
us in the next decade? 

It is time now that we give deep and 
searching thought to these matters. We 
have built up tremendous momentum at 
this point. It would be sheer folly to 
allow the dissipation of this momentum 
out of a lack of concern, or inadequate 
planning. We have already provided for 
the next generation a_paid-for-in-full 
legacy of great highways planned for 
the anticipated traffic of 20 years from 
now. /f we owe our children anything, 
we owe them vision. 

Mobility is the ultimate expression 
of Democracy, and Democracy may be 
defined as many working in concert. 
The Texas 


proud of its cooperative relationship 


Highway Department is 


with the various governments of Texas 
and the nation, with civic organizations 
and citizen movements, with the strong 
contractor industry which shares our 
responsibility of building today against 
the demands of tomorrow. 

Therefore, citizens should guard and 
cherish their fifth freedom of mobility. 
They should be watchdogs against any 
move to divert their highway use taxes 
to purposes other than those dedicated 
to mobility. As free and mobile people, 
they should be wary of any legislative 
move to shift the responsibility for high- 
way planning, designing, and construc- 
tion from the states to a national body. 


Citizens should exercise their priv- 
ileges as shareholders in the state high- 
way system. They should study the high- 
way problems of their communities and 
areas and work creatively toward their 
solution. 

Woodrow Wilson taught us: “Free- 
dom exists only where the people take 


care of their government.” The Texas 
Highway Department welcomes the con- 
cern of the people in protecting the 
freedom of mobility as we enjoy it _ 
today, and seeing to it that it is extended 
and enlarged for the generations to 
come. 


Ly 1940 THE TEXAS HIGHWAY 
budget was just $40 million. Today 
it has increased by more than a thou- 
sand per cent, to about $450 million 
this year. In that period our highway 
system has grown from 20,359 basic 
highway miles to today’s 66,000 super- 
lative highway miles—by most measures 
the greatest single highway system on 
earth today. 

We have every reason to be proud 
of what we have attained. And, speak- 
ing realistically, we have every reason 
to be concerned for the future. Our 
automobile registrations are jumping, 
along with our population, by a quarter- 
million vehicles each year. Traffic now 
totaling 50 billion miles a year is in- 
creasing at the rate of five per cent 
a year. Horrendous traffic problems 
face our booming cities—and the High- 
way Department is presently engaged in 
19 comprehensive traffic studies, work- 
ing with local governments and civic 
bodies in an effort to plan and build 
today against future traffic snarls. 


| US ENJOY our fifth freedom, 
the freedom of mobility. Let us cele- 
brate it and cherish it, for it is uniquely 
ours. But at the same time, let us be 
sure to keep on working together for 
the extension of our newest freedom. 
Let us remember that our forefathers 
hitched their wagons to dreams like 
these, and that our mobility now re- 
lates very closely to their aspirations 
then. Tomorrow may be considered a 
threat, a challenge, or an opportunity. 


This IS HIGHWAY WEEK. Let us 
use this occasion to dedicate ourselves 
to the proposition that tomorrow is 
mostly an opportunity. An opportunity 
to secure, extend, improve and pass on 
a heritage we now enjoy in abundance: 
All our freedoms, including the fifth 
one ... the freedom of mobility. @ 


Russell A. Reeb, Engineering Assistant | 
Corpus Christi, District 16 


Mr. Ray McKinney had a problem! 

As Maintenance Construction Foreman, it is 
his responsibility to maintain U.S., state and 
F.M. roads in Kleberg County. 

Well, F.M. 1717 begins at the south edge 


of Kingsville and weaves southerly and east- 
erly its lonely way around and up and down 
through about five miles of ranch country. 

Hot shot shooters driving in this remote 
area constantly were taking pot shots at the 
curve, speed limit, and load zone sign instal- 
lations. After sustaining a number of broad- 
sides, any sign begins to lose its paint, mes- 
sage and effectiveness. 

To combat this vandalism, McKinney 
mounted bull’s-eyes made up from six-inch 
square scraps of 3/4-inch plywood on 4x4 
posts four feet high in two locations having 
“bulletproof” backdrop. 

Since the installation of the targets, most 
shooters have taken advantage of them and 
the hint, and left the highway signs unmo- 
lested. ™ 


Signs in Kleberg County looked rather pock-marked, left, before bull's-eye targets were mounted for hot shot shooters. 


Grand-Saint-Bernard 


The 3.4-mile Grand-Saint-Bernard Tun- 
nel between Italy and Switzerland was 
officially opened to automobile traffic 
in March. 

The ceremonies marked the opening 
of Europe's first automobile tunnel 
through the Alps. A second—and longer 
—tunnel between Italy and France will 
be ready later this year. 

The Grand-Saint-Bernard Tunnel was 
built at a cost of about $35.2 million by 
an Italian-Swiss Company. It connects 


the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


The Tunnels of Europe 


This month Other Voices features a pic- 
ture story of European tunnels. A dozen 
tunnels currently are in some stage of 
construction throughout the mountains 
of Europe. Shown here, by the courtesy 
of the Geneve magazine, Etudes Rou- 
tieres, are a selection of pictures of two 


St. Rhemy on the Italian side with Can- 
tine d'en Haute in Switzerland. 

The tunnel has taken slightly more than 
five years to complete. Simultaneous dig- 
ging was started in Italy and Switzerland 
in February 1959 and lasted until April 
1962. A total of 1,200 men were em- 
ployed, with 17 killed during construc- 
tion. It took 20 million man-hours of 
labor. 

Leading up to the two-lane tunnel for 
several miles on both sides are long 
stretches of covered highway, which pro- 
tects the road from snow and avalanches 


The access road to the Grand-Saint-Bernard Tunnel is six miles long on the Italian 
side of the mountain, including about two miles of elevated highway. 
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of the most important tunnel projects 
. . . the Grand-Saint-Bernard Tunnel be- 
tween Italy and Switzerland, and the 
Walenstadt Lake Tunnel in Switzerland. 
Beautiful for their simplicity and utility, 
the structures blend in with the land- 
scape, almost enhancing it. 


and makes the road usable throughout 
the year. 

More than 1,650 tons of explosives 
were used to excavate more than a mil- 
lion cubic yards of rock. The inside of 
the tunnel is lined with 165,000 tons of 
reinforced concrete. About 44,000 tons 
of steel were used in construction of the 
walls and roadbed. 

When the tunnel opened, 300 cars 
passed through it in less than 10 minutes. 
It was dedicated in June. An estimated 
30,000 vehicles will use the tunnel within 
a year. 


Here are two views of the Italian cov- 
ered road leading to the tunnel. 


Walenstadt 


A section of National Highway 3 in 
Eastern Switzerland has been rebuilt 
along the lake of Walenstadt. The old 
route dates back to the Middle Ages 
and runs across the mountain flank at a 
height of 1,000 feet. The new road skirts 
the lake and includes six short tunnels 
and five open galleries. @ 


From a boat 
in the lake, this 


is a view of an open 
gallery. 


The interior of a gallery. 
The overhanging roof 
prevents snow 

from falling on the roadway. 
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"Gimme” Simmons 
of District 20 


A, THE DISTRICT Engineer and Division Head meet- 
ing in July, State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer presented 
a 35-year award to W. E. Simmons, saying: 

“Here is a man who’s always conscious of his duty to 
the Highway Department. Here awhile back, Ed Simmons 
was returning to Beaumont after a Short Course. He passed 
some people picking bluebonnets. He stopped. ‘Don’t you 


know it’s against the law to pick bluebonnets on highway 
right of way?’ he asked. 

“He drove on, and shortly the same people pulled him 
over. ‘Hey,’ said one of them, ‘don’t you know it’s against 
the law to exceed the speed limit on Texas highways?’ ” 

There are now 1,870 miles of highways under mainte- 
nance in District 20, most of which Simmons helped to build. 

E. D. Parmer, Assistant District Engineer, said, “We have 
heard Ed say that since he came to the District in 1933 he 
felt he had been involved in either constructing or recon- 
structing every mile of road in the District. 

“The late Byron Simmons, long time chairman of the 
Orange Chamber of Commerce Highway Committee,” Par- 
mer also relates, “was personal secretary to H. J. L. Stark 
and used to invite Ed to the committee meetings. He intro- 
duced Ed as ‘Gimme’ Simmons, no relation to himself, he 
would say. The ‘Gimme’ name was given to Ed because 
he often requested the Stark interests to donate right of 
way, which they did for many years.” 

The greatest achievement, and one of which Simmons is 
most proud, is the Interstate Highway 10 project through 
the District. 

“Ed was District Engineer from its inception to practi- 
cally its completion,” Parmer said. “The Interstate highway 
consists of 83 miles, crossing three counties and represents 
an expenditure of approximately $66.5 million.” 

D. C. Greer paid tribute to Simmons in announcing his 
retirement: 

“The completed highways and farm to market roads in 
this southeastern area of the state now under the wheels of 
traffic stand as evidence of a job well done by Ed Sim- 
mons.” 


Interstate Highway 10 

interchanges with U.S. 69, 96, and 287 
on the southwest side of Beaumont. 
District Engineer Ed Simmons 

had seen almost 83 miles 

of the super highway IH 10 

completed across his district 

before he retired 

at the end of September. 


JOHN G. KELLER 


... transfers from Dallas. 


Ed Simmons Retires, John 


W. E. Simmons, District Engineer of District 20, retired 
September 30. 

He was succeeded by John G. Keller, who has been 
Assistant District Engineer in District 18 for the last six 
years. 

Simmons worked for the Highway Department 35 years, 
serving the last 14 years as District Engineer at Beaumont. 
Prior to that time he served in many capacities throughout 
East Texas, but most of his service was in District 20. 

Simmons left November 1 to assume a top official posi- 
tion with the United States Bureau of Public Roads in 
Costa Rica. 

Keller became acting District Engineer October 1 and 


W. E. SIMMONS 


... served 35 years. 


Keller Heads District 20 


assumed the title District Engineer November 1. 

Keller was born at Terrell and is 49 years of age. He 
received his civil engineering degree from Texas A&M 
University in 1936, and immediately joined the Texas 
Highway Department as a rodman at Hughes Springs. He 
served in various field capacities in East Texas until World 
War II when he served with the U. S. Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keller have three children. A daughter, 
Kaye, is a student at Arlington State College. A son, John, 
is a graduate of Texas A&M, and is the coach at Grand 
Saline. Another son, Jim, is still at A&M and is working 
toward a master’s degree. The Kellers also have a new 


grandson. 
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U.S. flag flying and soft drinks signs ablaze, this rustic 1890 post office and general 
store continues to play a part in modern life near F.M. 457 in District 12. 


Photos by F. W. Brown 


Li bordering the superhighways 
always looks quite 20th Century-like. 
But often just over the hill away from 
the four-lane divided highway nestles 
a bit of 19th Century America. 

F. W. Brown, Supervising Designing 
Engineer at Houston, tells about such 
a contrast in District 12. On a county 


One of the general store's customers, 
Martha Brown, makes an early before- 
breakfast purchase. The electric lights, 
installed in the last modernization proj- 
ect, make an interesting contrast with 
the old wooden counter. The candy case 
to the right holds today's packaged 
loaves of bread and potato chips instead 
of the horehound, jawbreaker and licorice 
candy of olden days. 


"Bucket seats of a former era,’ quipped F. W. Brown 
when he snapped this picture of some dusty saddles hang- 


ing“in the old general store. 


he bountry Hos? Uitte 


road just off F.M. 457 near Sargent, 
Brown discovered one of Texas’ oldest 
post offices. 

The Cedar Lake post office has been 
housed in its present building since 
1890. It originally was established in 
1857 in a different building in the 
same vicinity. 

If it weren’t for the signs on the front 
porch advertising Coca Cola, 7 UP, 
Vicks Vaporub, Camel Cigarettes, Fore- 
most Ice Cream and Phillips 66 Gaso- 
line, the little old frame building would 
fit right into the set for any oldtime 


western movie. But however rustic, with 
a board sagging here and a shingle 
missing there, the little post office and 
general store continues to play a part in 
the activities of the rural community. 

The store is owned by the J. H. Craig 
Estate of East Columbia. It has been 
operated by J. B. Roberts since 1929. 
Mrs. Roberts is the postmistress. The 
store is in the heart of what was once 
plantation country, storekeeper Robert 
notes. And he says that most of the 
store and post office’s customers are de- 
scendants of slaves. @ 


Like any other post office, the Cedar 
Lake post office has its share of wanted 
posters. 


Buckets and brooms wait to be sold, and the wood-burning stove 
waits for winter when its fire will burn brightly from the pile of 
kindling stacked behind the stove. 


. rate Tce 
KARL MEINE ™ 


* 


Commenting on his own life story, Roy F. Hall com- 
ments, "'l was born right here in McKinney so far 
back that Dad raised cain when he had to pay the 
doctor $2.50 for coming out in the country and 
bringing me into the world. Went into the Regular 
Army at age 14... lied to the recruiting officer 
as to my age. Served in the Philippines and China 
in the early days around the turn of the century. 
Retired in 1929 in the grade of captain, but not 
before going through the first World War, also as 
captain. Have been writing a Texas history and one 
on Collin County, and write historical things for 
newspapers atid magazines. Head the Historical 
Committee in this county, and am a great admirer 
of the Texas Highway Department." 
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How did the first roads help 

the development of a pioneer community? 

Roy F. Hall, Collin County historian at McKinney 
in District 18, always has had a penchant for 
roads . . . he collects stories about 

old roads like some people collect stamps. 

He remembers well how roads contributed to 
the settlement of Collin County. Here are 

some of his random recollections. 


U> TO AROUND 1890, no roads 
in Collin County were graded. In wet 
weather they became almost impassable, 
but this did not bother too much. The 
country, as a rule, was not fenced and 
when a road became sunken so low 
that water stood in it after draining 
off the surrounding land, the road was 
moved over a few yards onto firmer 
ground. 

The arrival of barbed wire in the 
late 1870s changed this, however. Roads 
were confined to a narrow strip, which 
became lower than the fields on both 
sides, and, due to packing of soil on 
the roads, water stood in them long 
after the land on either side became 
dry. 

In the 1880s came the age of the 
split-log drag. A log, some 10 feet long 
and two feet wide, was split down its 
middle, fastened together with stout 
poles let into the logs with wood augers. 
Slanted at an angle, with the split, flat 
surfaces forward, it was dragged along 
the sides of the roads by teams. This 
tended to dig ditches at the side of the 
road, throwing the dirt up to make a 
road crown. County and other authori- 
ties, especially newspaper editors, pleaded 
with farmers to make such drags and 
drag the road adjoining their farms. 

They were only moderately successful. 
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A Gollection of Stories 


Some stretches of roads would be graded, 
but mostly the roads were left without 
any kind of grading. In 1890 the mule- 
drawn grader came into use, and Collin 
County was one of the first to use them. 
This grader, pulled by eight to 16 mules 
and manned by convict labor, brought 
good roads to all parts of the county. 
Collin County purchased four of the 
big graders and for the first time, peo- 
ple could use the roads in adverse 
weather. 


The first surfaced road in Collin 
County was in 1915, when the Celina 
Pike .. . from Celina to McKinney .. . 
was surfaced with gravel. As this was 
put down on pure old black dirt it 
lasted only a few years, being driven 
into the ground by cars and other ve- 
hicles during wet weather. 


Tu VERY FIRST ROAD of any 
consequence in Collin County was the 
Cedar Springs-Buckner-Bonham Road. 
Cedar Springs, now incorporated into 
Dallas,’ was in touch with Austin and 
Central Texas settlements because settlers 
in Fannin County had to do a certain 
amount of business in Austin . . . land 
deeds, claims, titles . . . and the only 
means of communication was overland. 
Thus the road from Bonham through 


Collin County to Cedar Springs came 
into existence. Up to 1846 this was a 
horse path. Vehicles could not navigate 
it. That year J. B. Wilmeth with 
a retinue of settlers left Dallas and 
drove over this route with several wag- 
ons and much stock, to settle two miles 
north of McKinney. This was the be- 
ginning of the Cedar Springs-Buckner- 
Bonham Road. 


shout Old Roads 
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One story about this road began in 
1843 when John (Jack) McGarrah head- 
righted near 1,000 acres of land three 
miles west of McKimney, and called his 
settlement Buckner. He built a log house 
which he planned to live in and also 
use as a general store-trading post for 
the settlers and Indians. Just before the 
building was finished, McGarrah and 
three other men were attacked by about 


The old Samuel Bogard home .. . built in 1848 as the first home in Collin County 
. . . was on an old freight line road between East Texas and McKinney. Bogard was 
the first elected representative of Collin County to the Republic of Texas. The house 
no longer stands. 
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40 Kiowas and fought all day from the 
partly finished structure. They escaped 
at night to find their way seven miles 
northeast to the Throckmorton settle- 
ment. 

This settlement had been founded the 
year before by Dr. W. E. Throckmorton 
and seven other men from Bonham. Dr. 
Throckmorton’s 18-year-old son, James 
W., later became governor of Texas. Mc- 
Garrah came back in a week and fin- 
ished his store, which was the first store 
in Collin County. Two years later it 
became the post office, also the first 
in Collin County. Today a marker 
stands at the site of the store on the 
north side of S.H. 24. 


Ty 1854, THE TOWN OF LEBA- 
NON was founded northwest of Plano, 
and trade began between Lebanon and 
Dallas. The road was never a real 
one, however. There were no bridges, 
only fords, and in bad weather the 
wooded valleys were impassable to ve- 
hicles. As it was the only road through 
Collin County from Bonham to Dallas, 
there was a great deal of traveling on 
it by horseback, and also some heavy 
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freighting from north to south. Many of 
the first frame houses of Dallas were 
built of lumber freighted over this road 
from Red River. 

In 1848, the county seat of Collin 
County was moved from Buckner to 
McKinney, and the road was practically 
abandoned. I’ve traveled over it from 
Dallas County to Fannin County, and 
have found that in some places, espe- 
cially over a hill, the remains of the old 
wheel marks made by heavy freight 
wagons are still visible. Not a foot of 
this old road is in use today, though 
the present highway from Dallas through 
Lebanon follows its general route to 
Lebanon. 

McKinney was founded in 1848 and 
as it started to grow immediately, roads 
had to be built to meet the needs of the 
people. The first was a road to Dallas 

. or rather two roads: one road was 
for dry weather, another for wet 
weather. 

Three roads were laid out in 1854 

. one from McKinney to Alton, an- 
other from Weston to McKinney, and 
another from McKinney to Bonham. The 
latter was the stage line road. 


Ar THE BEGINNING OF THE 
CIVIL WAR, the stage coach pulled 
into McKinney from the south with 


three passengers, two men and a seven- 
year-old boy. One of the men was a 
Confederate secret agent. The man with 
the boy was a Union Army officer who 
had escaped when the Union troops had 
surrendered to General Burleson at San 
Antonio. He was trying to make his 
way to the north in disguise. 

A messenger rode out northeast and 
informed the Confederate patrol, and 
the stage was stopped by them at Indian 
Creek six miles northwest of McKinney. 
The Union man had purchased a big 
white horse in McKinney, and was rid- 
ing behind the stage coach when the 
patrol stopped it. In the bright moon- 
light he saw what was happening and 
whirled his horse to escape. The patrol 
fired with shotguns loaded with buck- 
shot. There was a scream, and the patrol 
saw that they had not only killed the 
officer, but also his small son who had 
been riding behind the saddle on the 
white horse. 

This crossing was a lonely but beauti- 
ful place. The road crossed the creek 


| << Long abandoned, the Cedar Springs 
| (Dallas)-Buckner-Bonham Road still shows 
signs of wagon wheel marks made by 
freight wagons several miles northwest 
of McKinney. It was the first important 
road in Collin County. 


just above a big waterfall on a broad 
whiterock crossing which, even today, 
retains its beauty and stark loneliness. 
It is supposed to be haunted, because 
certain nights with a full moon there 
comes the sound of galloping horse’s 
hooves, and the scream of a child. 

In 1849, a road from McKinney to 
Sherman was established. It was of great 
use to the Confederacy during the war, 
as Hampton Mills supplied woven goods 
for the Confederate forces operating in 
the Indian Territory and to the north- 
east. During the war it became the most 
traveled road in Collin County, and it 
was the only road northward from Col- 
lin County until after the Civil War. 


Brwees WERE A CONTINU- 
OUS PROBLEM to the early settlers. 
Often mud bridges were built in Collin 
County. They were built by laying down 
several logs with the stream bed and 
building a dam of dirt over them. They 
usually were about one-third the height 
of the stream’s banks and when put 
down were kept wetted as built. They 
were packed by driving animals back 
and forth over them. Ordinarily, water 
flowed under the bridge through the 
logs and high water went over the mud 
bridge. The early pioneers could not 
keep log bridges on the streams as they 
washed away easily. Mud bridges washed 
away too. It was 12 years after the close 
of the Civil War before permanent 
bridges were built in Collin County. @ 
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Ceramic tile jiggle bars on Houston expressway overpass. 


The Houston Urban Project office came up with a unique way to pre- 
vent motorists from traveling in emergency parking lanes on overpasses 
at 60 miles per hour. | 

The answer is jiggle bars. These bars are composed of 6” x 6” x 34” 
bright red ceramic tile placed side by side to extend eight feet from the 
overpass guard rail. They are placed 25 feet on centers. 

The eight-foot lane formed by the jiggle bars lines up with the paved 
shoulder along the expressway—paved shoulders to be used for emergency 
parking only. An epoxy resin “stick-em’” holds the tile on the concrete 
no matter how heavy the vehicle running over it. 

Albert Hall, Urban Administrative Engineer, said the jiggle bars were 
put into operation two years ago and they have done a good job of 
keeping emergency lanes open. @ 
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Texas’ First Woman Engineer 


EAH MONCURE received a draft 
notice from Uncle Sam during World 
War II. 

Well, what’s so unusual about that, 
you ask. 

It wasn’t unusual, for the male engi- 
neers of the Texas Highway Department, 
that is. But Miss Moncure, the first 
woman in Texas to become a registered 
engineer, was definitely female. Leah 
hastened to volunteer her services with 
the Army, but Uncle Sam withdrew his 
“invitation” forthwith when he learned 
her true identity. 

Miss Moncure retired on August 31 
after 32 years with the Highway De- 
partment. In all those years she had to 
contend with similar incidents in what 
is commonly referred to as a “man’s 
field.” But her working conditions never 
distinguished her from her male coun- 
terparts. 

“Discrimination simply does not exist 
in this field,” Leah often said. 

She had ample opportunity to find 
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out. She went to work in the engineering 
firm of Howe and Wise in Houston in 
the late 1920’s. Leah was a draftswoman 
with the firm until the depression came 
along. 

“I didn’t think it was right my work- 
ing there and keeping some man with 
a family from work. So I decided to go 
back to school and get my degree in 
engineering.” 

She worked summers with the Depart- 
ment during her college days. When she 
graduated from The University of Texas 
in 1937, she was totally prepared for 
highway work. 

She spent the next few years in the 
field working in Orange, Lufkin, Beau- 


mont, Liberty and Houston. She trans- 
ferred to Austin in 1945 to work in the 


Highway Design Division. 
‘‘Leah worked in the field and was 


Leah Moncure's first engineering job 
was as a draftsman, or draftswoman, 
with the Howe and Wise Consulting 
Engineering firm in Houston in the late 
1920's. Shortly after she went to work 
with the firm, it became part of the 
state system. The third man to the left 
of Leah is Tom Collier, former District 
Engineer, District 9. The man next to 
him in the striped tie is Allan Chollar, 
former Supervising Designing Engineer, 
Highway Design Division. 


When the depression 

came, Leah thought it 

was wrong to be working, taking 

a job some man with a family needed, 
so she quit her job and entered 

The University of Texas as 

an engineering student. 

She is shown here with a transit, 
dressed in the latest fashion 

for women engineers. 


brought up through the ranks like our 
other engineers,” Highway Design En- 
gineer T. S. Huff relates. “She accumu- 
lated a wealth of experience this way 
which made her a valuable employe in 
the Design Division.” 

At that time Leah was working under 
the supervision of Frank Scrivner in the 
Research Section. 

“She did a lot of mathematical work 
for Frank,” said Mc Shelby, who now 
heads the section. “She analyzed data 
which had been gathered on stress analy- 


Reminiscing and offering their congratulations to Leah Moncure on her day of 
retirement after 32 years with the Texas Highway Department are left to right 
retired Department employes C. S. Kinney and D. H. Askew, and Right of Way 
Engineer A. H. Christian. 
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sis of base and paving materials. She 
was an excellent mathematician.” 

When Right of Way Division was cre- 
ated in 1956, Leah asked to be trans- 
ferred. Up until her retirement she 
worked in the Engineering Section han- 
dling negotiations with other state and 
federal agencies for acquisition of right 
of way. She also handled negotiations 
for reservoir projects of the Corps of 
Engineers and for easements for pro- 
ducing and hauling materials. 


Miss Moncure found time during her 


career with the Department for activi- 
ties in the Texas Society of Professional 
Engineers, Texas Public Employees Asso- 
ciation, Austin Engineers and Associates 
Club, Ramshorn Club, and Altrusa Club, 
of which she served as president. 

Miss Moncure now makes her home 
in Bastrop where her father, the late 
C. L. Moncure, was for many years the 
Bastrop County Surveyor. 

Looking back, Leah said, “I guess I 
had to be an engineer, my spelling was 
so poor.” 


Lady engineer Leah Moncure 
hesitates momentarily before 
cutting into the fluffy frosting 

of her retirement cake which 

is decorated with engineering 
instruments. Right of Way Engineer 
A. H. Christian is honored 

with the first slice of cake. 


With pink roses on her shoulder and sit- 
ting beneath a backdrop of crossed T- 
squares and a slide rule case, Leah Mon- 
cure is queen for the day as her fellow 
Right of Way employes pay her tribute. 


Fingerlicking good! Leah takes a moment to enjoy a taste of frosting from her 
retirement cake while Leah's sister from Bastrop, Miss Julia Moncure, and D-I5 
engineer Miss Betsy Pirie join her for the happy occasion. 


vA 
Nostalgic 
Goodbye 


I. is not often that the subdued pages of the Wall Street 
Journal reek of tragedy as they did on July 8. There it was 
on page 22, the report that the Burma Shave signs with 
their roadside jingles are being systematically killed out. 

“Five years ago,” reported the Journal, “there were 
7,000 sets of Burma Shave signs in 42 states . . 
last fall a two-man crew has been traveling the country 
uprooting the signs, and by next September there won’t be 
any left.” 

Allan Odell, the president of the company, said that 
motorists hurrying along superhighways no longer have time 


. Since 


to read signs. 

“As a consequence,” he said, “ours just aren’t as effective 
as they used to be.” 

It’s too bad. The Burma Shave signs were one of the few 
remaining relics of an America that was certainly slower 
than it is today but which seems in retrospect to have been 
emotionally richer, more comfortable and happier. 

And if the Burma Shave signs of recent years have 
scemed strained and not very funny, it may be because 
none of us feels very funny anymore. 

In the Burma Shave heydey, roads had time to wind 
around the countryside a lot and to dip down by streams 
that had not been poisoned by wastes and to skirt the 
sides of a pleasant hill instead of cutting a raw gash 
through it. 

Unlike the superhighways which rise above the terrain 
in lordly dominai’on, a Burma Shave road lived close to 
the land and the human beings it served. 

The green meadows came up to the edge of the narrow 


This nostalgic piece on highways, penned 
by daily “Big D” columnist Paul Crume, 
comes from the Dallas Morning News. 
Sentimentally yet cynically, Crume recalls 
the quaint roadways of the turn of the 
century. He reminds us that although 
progress is good . . . and although we 
wouldn’t trade today’s streamlined, life- 
saving highways for the path-like highways 
of yesterday . . . it nevertheless hurts 
sometimes to see a pleasant part of 
yesterday yield to progress. 


pavement. The cornfields grew tall right up to the fringe of 
sunflowers in the borrow ditches. Men built their houses 
beside such roads so that they could sit on the front porch 
and enjoy the company of the drummers and the peculiar 
city people who went roaring by at the breakneck speed of 
40 miles an hour. 

A journey by auto then was a trip, not a speed run. 
By the time a man reached his destination, he had an exact 
knowledge of the condition of crops all over the area. He 
had probably borrowed some water a time or two along 
the way and had talked with the country’s inhabitants. He 
had the news. 

On a long and dusty drive to some far distant place 
like Wichita Falls, the Burma Shave signs were enter- 
tainment. 

The modern advertising of billboard and TV sometimes 
has a faintly sinister feel. It smells of subliminal influences 
and consumer motivation. Burma Shave was never that. 
The little signs were amiable greetings. They aimed merely 
to entertain people and remind them of a brand name. 
Whether they sold merchandise I don’t know. They were as 
old-fashioned as the Boyce Motometer. 

If Burma Shave sticks with outdoor advertising, it will 
have to come up with something ditferent. 

It will need a sign that a motorist can glimpse, one that 
will cause the motorist, after driving five miles down the 
road to say, “What was that?” 

He will then whip his car across the dividing parkway 
and speed back down the road to find out. 

This is Progress. @ 
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Seminar on 
Condemnation 


“OUR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
WILL NEVER be complete, but with 
this seminar on condemnation we will 
have completed the circle with at least 
one educational program directed at 
every phase of right of way work.” 

With these words, Right of Way En- 
gineer A. H. Christian signaled the 
opening of the “Seminar on Problems 
in Acquisition by Condemnation” on 
September 17. 

The two-day seminar, held in the 
Big Hearing Room in Austin, repre- 
sented a unique undertaking in that 
the Attorney General’s Office in coop- 
eration with the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment planned and organized the train- 
ing program. It was designed especially 
for the Department’s engineering person- 
nel and staff attorneys closely associated 


Assistant 

Attorney General 

Watson C. Arnold, Chairman 
for the last session 

of the seminar, 

announces the schedule 

for the afternoon 

program. 
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with condemnation work in Interstate 
and 50-50 right of way programs. 
Since the inception of the Right of 
Way Division in 1956, the Department 
and the Attorney General’s Office have 
been cooperating in fulfilling the State’s 
need for highway right of way whenever 


acquisition by negotiation is unsuccess- 
ful. However, this is the first time the 
Department and the Attorney General’s 
Highway Division have conducted a 


joint training session to deal with their 
mutual problems in acquiring right of 
way by condemnation. 


IN STATING THE PURPOSE AND 
OBJECTIVE of the seminar, Assistant 
Attorney General T. B. Wright, chief of 
the Attorney General’s Highway Divi- 
sion, said, “This meeting is to maintain 
and improve our teamwork so that the 
people of Texas will be best served. The 
objective is to explain some of our 
mutual problems and how we must work 
together.” 

Nineteen members from the Attorney 
General’s staff and 172 employees of 
the Texas Highway Department attended 
the two-day seminar. There were also 
12 registrants from the Bureau of Public 
Roads including a special guest from the 
BPR Washington D. C. office, Herman 
J. Morton, Chief Lands Division, Office 


of the General Counsel. 


THE SEMINAR WAS DIVIDED 
INTO MORNING and afternoon ses- 
sions with a different chairman in charge 
of each session. Chairmen for the four 
sessions were Jack D. Staples, Right of 


Way Utility Administrative Engineer; 
A. B. Grace, Right of Way Research 
Engineer, and Assistant Attorney Gen- 
erals Jackson C. Hubbard and Watson 
C. Arnold. 


State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 


and Attorney General Waggoner Carr 
addressed the seminar at the beginning 
of the second afternoon session. 
Lecturers and the subjects they cov- 
ered at the seminar are as follows: 
James D. Frasier, Attorney General’s 
Office, Preliminary Steps—Survey, Tres- 
pass and Negotiation; Don Holbrook, 
Right of Way Division, Building a Case 
File; Watson C. Arnold, Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, Preparation by the Trial 
Attorney; A. B. Grace, Right of Way 
Division, Federal Participation; T. B. 
Wright, Attorney General’s Office, Fed- 
eral Participation; Samuel D. McDaniel, 
Attorney General’s Office, Controlled 
Access Highways and Legal Problems 
Encountered; Roger Spencer, Mainte- 
nance Operations Division, Highway De- 
partment Policy on Access Driveways; 
Jackson C. Hubbard, Attorney General’s 
Office, Design and Construction Policies 
Which Cause Excessive Right of Way 
Costs; Carroll R. Graham, Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, The Texas Judicial Sys- 


Attorney General 

Waggoner Carr, second from 

right, stops to discuss 

progress of the condemnation 
seminar with left to right 

State Highway Engineer 

D. C. Greer, Right of Way Engineer 
A. H. Christian, and Assistant 
Attorney General T. B. Wright. 


Waggoner Carr 

expresses his appreciation 
for the close 

cooperation that 

has developed between 
the Highway Department 
and the Attorney General's 
office in solving 

their mutual 

problems. 


tem and Procedure in Condemnation 
Cases; David R. Thomas, Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, Testimony on Intentions 
or Policy; Richard A. Shannon, Attor- 
ney General’s Office, Purposes of Engi- 
neering Testimony and Problems in Pres- 
entation; Jack D. Staples, Right of Way 
Division, Problems of the Engineer in 
Testifying; Winston P. Crowder, Attor- 
ney General’s Office, Importance of 
Demonstrative Evidence and Problems in 
Presenting Exhibits; Harry Collins, Dis- 
trict 15, Preparation of Exhibits. 
General comments made by those at- 
tending the seminar indicated the pro- 
gram was practical and informative and 
would prove extremely helpful in future 
right of way condemnation work. @ 


D. C. Greer extends 
his thanks 

to seminar members 
from the Attorney 
General's office, Highway 
Department, and the 
Bureau of Public Roads 
for their 

participation in 

the important 

two-day meeting. 


A continuously reinforced 
concrete pavement test section 
in Houston promises 

Texas Highway Department 
design engineers 

more accurate design 
standards and future savings 


in highway building. 


More 
Mileage 


for the 


Highway Dollar 


ly A CONTINUING RESEARCH 
PROGRAM designed to get the greatest 
possible mileage out of each highway 
dollar, the Texas Highway Department 
has placed 11 experimental concrete 
sections in Harris County. The project 
is for the purpose of determining the 
optimum economical design for concrete 
paving. 

Results from the Harris County proj- 
ect will provide design engineers with 
the minimum percentage of steel re- 
quired in continuously reinforced con- 
crete pavement to keep cracks tightly 
sealed against the elements. Project en- 


Ten strain gages were installed in each 
test section. The gages were positioned 
to determine longitudinal strain distri- 
bution along the bar and transverse 
strain distribution at the crack. 
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gineers believe the present percentages 
of steel used in concrete paving can be 
reduced substantially and still accom- 
plish the same goals. If the Harris 


County tests prove their theory, substan- 


Brass gage plugs 2 inches long and !/- 
inch in diameter to measure concrete 
movement were placed in test sections 
on 10-inch centers. Movement is meas- 
ured by use of a Soiltest mechanical 
strain gage which detects movement to 
0.000! of an inch. The number of plugs 
inserted in each test area varied in ac- 
cordance with crack spacing. 


tial savings can be made on future con- 
crete paving projects. 

The test location was selected by con- 
sidering many factors. Among _ these 
were general area, type of soil, traffic 
conditions, timing, test control and need 
for test information. The location se- 
lected for the research following the 
weighing of all factors was in south 
Houston on frontage roads of Interstate 
Highway 610. 

One test area is located on the north 
frontage road of IH 610 from Wayside 
Drive to Fairway Street. This test sec- 
tion is composed of conventional con- 
tinuously reinforced concrete pavement. 
The second test area is located on the 
south frontage road from Long Drive 
to South Wayside Drive and is composed 
of continuously reinforced lightweight 
aggregate concrete pavement. 


Typical test section of the continuously reinforced 
concrete pavement research project in Harris County. 
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6 Continuously Reinforced 


Concrete Pavement 


CONTROLLED VARIABLES IN 
THE TEST are per cent of steel, crack 
spacing and coarse aggregate type. Each 
of the 11 test sections are 200 feet long 
with a transition 100 feet long where 
the percentage of steel was changed. To 
measure the steel’s stress in the various 
test sections, instrumented steel bars 
were placed at four locations in the out- 
side lane. Brass gage plugs two inches 
long and 14-inch in diameter to measure 
concrete movement were placed on 10- 
inch centers in each of the test sections. 
The number of plugs inserted in each 
test area varied in accordance with crack 
spacing. 

Test sections are uniform 6-inch slabs 
placed in monolithic 22 and 24-foot 
pours. Predetermined cracking was pro- 
vided for by placing corrugated sheet 
metal four inches high across the width 
of the pavement at predetermined dis- 
tances. 

The tests are being run with 0.3, 0.4 
and 0.5 per cent longitudinal reinforcing 
steel in the conventional concrete and 
0.3 and 0.4 per cent steel in the light- 
weight concrete. 

Each of the slabs was placed continu- 
ously and in one working day. Sections 
containing standard concrete were placed 


May 8 while sections containing light- 
weight concrete were placed May 18. 
The conventional concrete pavement 
was designed in accordance with Item 
366 of the Standard Specifications which 
requires a minimum flexural strength of 


O75 psi. 


ADDITIONALLY, THIS PROJECT 
included four test sections of full thick- 
ness lightweight concrete, the first in 
the Texas Highway Department road- 
way paving program. These test sections 


Steel and crack spacers in place before 
pavement is placed. The project has 
0.3, 0.4 and 0.5 per cent longitudinal 
reinforcing steel in conventional con- 
crete and 0.3 and 0.4 per cent steel in 
the lightweight concrete. 


will provide research data on the per- 
cent of steel required in continuously 
reinforced pavement and determine the 
suitability of the lightweight materials 
to withstand actual traffic conditions. 

The specifications for the lightweight 
concrete called for a flexural strength 
of not less than 500 psi at seven days. 
Not less than 5-1/2 sacks of cement 
were used per cubic yard. Air content 
was limited to a 6 per cent minimum 
and 9 per cent maximum range based 
upon measurements made on concrete 
immediately after discharge from the 
mixer. 


LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE was 
an expanded shale conforming to the 
requirements of Standard Specifications 
for Lightweight Aggregates for Struc- 
tural Concrete. Dry loose unit weight 
of coarse lightweight aggregates was not 
to exceed 55 pounds per cubic foot. 
Sand used in the lightweight concrete 
conformed to the requirements of Grade 
2 fine aggregate. 

Recording of research data began im- 
mediately after pavement was placed and 
is under continuous analyzation. Results 
should be in the hands of designing en- 
gineers by the middle of 1965. @ 
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On Supporting Good Roads 


Fredericksburg Standard, with praise— 
“Another major highway improvement 
of direct benefit to Fredericksburg, the 
Hill Country, and the entire state was 
completed 
traffic, 

"This is the portion of U.S. 290 from 
the Y east of Johnson City to near Hen- 
ley, a distance of some 8.5 miles. 

“Highways in Texas today are taken 


recently and opened to 


for granted and few probably realize 
the great importance of Gillespie Coun- 
ty's network of fine roads, leading in 
every direction. 

. are due to 
our excellent State Highway Department, 
headed by a Highway Commission rec- 
ognized as one of the finest state high- 
way regulatory bodies in the nation. 


“Our fine highways . . 


“Our highways are truly our lifelines, 
but they will never be better than the 
interest we as citizens show in their fi- 
nancing, building and maintenance. Our 
continued support of measures to im- 
prove our highways will be our best as- 
surance of good highways in the future." 


Let's Cooperate 

Uvalde Leader-News, on litter—''Let 
us confess here that until we saw a 
certain movie film issued by the best 
managed department and commission 
in Texas, that we had not cooperated 
with the subject of the film as we should 
have. 

“Subject of the film prepared in re- 
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cent months for showings to service clubs 
and other civic groups deals with the 
litter abuse on our state highways. 

"We know that you, like us, are very 
proud of our Texas Highway Commission 
and Department. No state has better 
roads. No state has a better record of 
efficiency than our own state highway 
system. 

"This film to which we refer is entitled 
‘Money to Burn,’ and you can arrange 
a showing of it for your own civic club 
by calling your own State Highway of- 
fices. 

"If you, like us, are proud of the best 
state highway system anywhere—keep 
reminding yourselves and your auto car 
passengers: don't throw out litter. All 
of us can save our Texas Highway De- 
partment a lot of money in unnecessary 
clean-ups of road premises, as well as 
hazards which can never be cleaned up. 
The best way to get the job done and 
save ‘burning up money’ for unnecessary 
clean-ups is to set the example our- 
selves." 


The Bottleneck is Broken 


Liberty Vindicator, editorially—''When 
D. C. Greer of Texas, America's most 
capable state highway engineer, gently 
snipped the bright red ribbon across 
Highway 90 at the end of Liberty's 
Main Street, he literally signaled the 
beginning of a new era in Liberty County 
car trattic and commercial transporta- 
tion. 


Ss wl 


"This is true because the narrow, un- 
attractive segment of Highway 90 
through Liberty was the major bottleneck 
in the Liberty County highway system. 

"Now that the bottleneck is broken, 
we can anticipate renewed efforts to 
make 90 a four-lane route from Houston 
to Beaumont. 

"Congratulations are in order for the 
city, county and civic officials and or- 
ganizations that worked at the Highway 
90 widening program for many a year. 
And a big vote of thanks is due the local, 
district and state Highway Department 
officials and employes who cooperated 
and worked so diligently to make possi- 
ble the impressive ribbon-cutting cere- 
mony. 


Safe and Pretty 

Miami Chief, in the "High Road" col- 
umn—''Modern highways are designed 
to be efficient, long-lasting—and_ hand- 
some. Highway engineers nowadays defi- 
nitely have an eye for beauty. 

"Of course, the design engineer must 
also be cost conscious. He is sure to be 
criticized if his highway design calls for 
‘frills.’ Fortunately, beauty and frugality 
in highway design are not incompatible. 
The engineer often uses his ingenuity to 
design a highway that is handsome at 
no extra cost. 

"As highway construction technology 
continues to advance, we can look for- 
ward to safer driving on more and more 
good roads that look good." 


35 Years 


| Administration 

Preston C. Goode, Supervising Program Engineer 
D-18 

M. V. Greer, Engineer of Traffic 


District 2 
Willis L. Stone, Skilled Laborer 


District 10 
Carl S. Dickson, Inspector III 


District 13 
Herman G. Botard, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 16 
Leonard M. Mahoney, Maintenance Construction Foreman ITI 


District 19 
Bernie L. Frank, Assistant District Engineer 


30 Years 


D-18 
William J. Alsup, Supervising Traffic Engineer 


District 7 
Rupert B. Tucker, Skilled Laborer 


AWARDS 


District 14 
Joseph P. Chaney, District Construction Engineer 
Jack F. Bigham, Engineering Aide IV 


District 17 
Howard T. Watson, Skilled Laborer 
District 25 
Lemuel C. Drake, Senior Resident Engineer 
25 Years 
D-18 : 
Clark M. Foster, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 3 
Charlie A. Hobbs, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 5 
J. K. Salser, Inspector HI 
District 12 
Thomas Pass, Skilled Laborer 
District 16 
Joseph H. Bailey, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 18 
Ralph Y. Johnson, Skilled Laborer 
District 23 


Albert C. Cook, Skilled Laborer 


RETIREMENTS 


D-9 
Arthur Hill, Sr., Inspector HI 


District 12 
James L. Stephenson, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 13 
Ewin C. Owen, Field Survey Worker II 


District 15 
Dockie H. Dunaway, Engineering Aide III 
Lewis Huter, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 17 
George R. Burkhalter, Skilled Laborer 


District 22 
James L. Lansford, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 25 
Claude E. Sledge, Skilled Laborer 
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Photos by Gene Humphreys 


Machinist Alfred Laake represses bearings on a rear axle with 
the combination puller-press developed in District 12. The jack 
used is 12-ton capacity. 


Bearing 
Puller—Press 
Developed 


ny: 


Bob Davis, left, Welding Foreman, and Alfred Laake, Ma- 
chinist, District 12, proudly display the bearing puller-press 
they designed and built. 


A combination rear axle bearing puller- 
press has been designed and constructed in 
the District 12 Shop at Houston. 

Bob Davis, Welding Foreman, and Alfred 
Laake, the Shop Machinist, combined their tal- 
ents in building the new puller-press. 

District Maintenance Engineer Dale Marvel 
says the new “tool” eliminates the old process 
of burning off the outer race of the bearing 
and then removing the inner race by hammer. 

Marvel said old bearings can now be re- 
moved and replaced with new ones much 
faster, cheaper, and safer. ™ 


Vehicle Registrations Set New Record 


Texans have licensed 5,632,373 vehicles this year, a new 
record and a five per cent increase over last year, the 
Motor Vehicle Division announces. 

Licenses of all types brought in total gross fees of 
$120,833,000. Of this amount, $84,180,000 goes to the state, 
$27,862,000 to Texas counties and $2,310,000 to county 
commissions. The remainder is allocated for various re- 
funds, transfers and penalties, and duplicate receipt costs. 


Harris County leads the 254 Texas counties in total 
vehicle registrations, with 747,734. Low county is Loving, 
in West Texas, with 185 registrations. 

Following Harris County in total registrations are these: 
Dallas, 628,323; Tarrant, 338,003; Bexar, 327,595; El 
Paso, 141,989; Jefferson, 131,955; Nueces, 112,153; Travis, 
111,359 and Lubbock, 111,130. 

Texas has gained 261,316 vehicles over last year, the 


Linking Recreation Areas 


Three construction projects to enhance recreation in two 
national forests in Texas have been authorized by the Texas 
Highway Commission. 

Two of the projects are linked to development of the 
Sam Rayburn Reservoir in East Texas. The reservoir, 
formed by damming of the Angelina River, will be second 
in size only to Lake Texoma among Texas inland water- 
ways. 

The Commission authorized a total of $368,000 for farm 
to market road development in Davy Crockett and Angelina 
National Forests. 

A farm to market road was designated extending from 
F. M. 83 in San Augustine County, three miles east of 
S.H. 147, to the entrance of the developing U.S. Forest 
Service Park. The new highway, to cost an estimated 
$97,000, will be a 5.7-mile travelway. 

Commissioners noted that the highway would provide 
access for campers and other vacationers to a camping and 


Highway Department said. Gross revenues from current li- 
censes increased by approximately $5,808,000 over those 
for last year. 

Current vehicle registrations in Texas break down this 
way: Passengers cars, 4,016,467; commercial trucks, 
752,214; farm trucks, 204,263; truck tractors, 50,730; farm 
truck tractors, 1,261; trailers, 383,735; house trailers, 
29,912; motor buses, 1,215; city buses, 1,739; tractors, 
1,408; farm trailers, 129,949; machinery, 12,014; disaster 
relief vehicles, 46; soil conservation vehicles, 17 and heavy 
oil machinery, 137. 

The Motor Vehicle Division of the Texas Highway De- 
partment is responsible for licenses and changes of titles on 
all motor vehicles in Texas. In addition to its concern with 
surface vehicles, the division also is administering agency 
for registrations of motor boats on Texas waterways. There 
are currently 177,421 motor boats registered in Texas. @ 


recreational facility being developed in Angelina National 
Forest adjoining the Sam Rayburn Reservoir. 

In the same forest, a second farm to market road was 
designated to provide access to two parks to be developed 
by the Corps of Army Engineers in connection with the 
reservoir project. A $168,000 F. M. road will extend from 
the end of F. M. 2109, eight miles east of Huntington 
(Angelina County), to the end of F. M. 2662, a distance 
of about 5.2 miles. 

In Davy Crockett National Forest in Houston County, 
the Commission authorized a farm to market road to connect 
two scenic farm to market roads. The $103,000 project will 
be built from the end of F. M. 2545, 5.1 miles south of 
Kennard, south to the end of F. M. 2781, a distance of 
about 3.7 miles. 

All three actions were taken subject to agreement of the 
counties involved. All roads will be maintained by the Texas 
Highway Department upon completion of construction. @ 
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To and “Prom Our Readers 


The Thirty-Eighth Annual HIGHWAY SHORT 
COURSE will be held December 1-3 at College 
Station. 

Program areas to be covered include Highway 
Design and Traffic Operation, Structures and Hy- 
draulics, Pavements and Construction, Right of Way, 


and Maintenance. General Chairman Jack Keese 
said requests for room reservations should be ad- 
dressed to: Office of Continuing Education, Me- 


morial Student Center, 


College Station. 


Landscape Award 


Roy Rodman, head of the Landscape 
Section of Maintenance Operations Di- 
vision, has been honored by the Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Architects for 
his outstanding accomplishments with 
the Texas Highway Department. 

At the Society’s 100th year meeting 
in Dallas in July, Rodman was cited 
for “exceptional accomplishment as Su- 
pervising Landscape Architect for the 
Texas State Highways in creating and 
installing the system of 900 roadside 
parks throughout the state and in initi- 
ating the new system of rest areas to 


| DUNNO......... BUT ) THINK ITS A GRaAss SNAKE 
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Texas A&M _ University, 


be located along the Interstate High- 
ways.” 

The award also praised Rodman for 
“inspirational design in encouraging the 
use of great masses of native wildflowers 
along state highway embankments and 
median strips.” 

Rodman began working for the High- 
way Department in June 1938 at Corpus 
Christi. He became head of the Land- 
scape Section in November 1947. 


Cartoon from District 6 
Don A. Beadle, Engineering Aide III 


at Odessa, sent in this month’s cartoon. 


ty 


Just for the Record 


George A. Patton, former Mainte- 
nance Superintendent in District 18, 
wrote us a letter to explain the “flying 
saucer” used on the inside back cover 
of the August issue of Texas Highways. 
He said, “The photograph was made in 
District 18 at about the time indicated 
. . . Apparently one of these prints got 
in the files in District 2.” 

Patton combined negatives from a 
trick table-top picture and an outdoor 
time exposure to achieve the saucer ef- 
fect. It was lighted against a dark back- 
ground with a single photo floodlight 
held over the table. The other exposure 
was a time exposure made at night 
during an electrical storm. 

Patton said he wanted to keep the 
record straight. 


Engineers Boost Economy 


If you work for a boss, how much 
money do you .. . as an engineer... 
earn for him in a year? 

This is a difficult question to answer 
for people in most occupations, but the 
College of Engineering at The Univer- 
sity of Texas has found an answer. Sta- 


tistics show that the average engineer 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


with a bachelor’s degree annually earns 
for his company three times what he 
receives as salary. 

On this basis, junior engineers gradu- 
ated last year by UT are helping Texas 
firms earn an additional $15 million this 
year. Engineers with advanced degrees 
contribute even more to the state’s econ- 
omy. Statistics show that for every four 
Ph.D. degrees awarded in engineering, 
a new industry is formed. 


The I.H. 35 Trail 


This unique feature about a Texas 
highway appeared in a recent issue of 
the Austin American: 

“Interstate 35 South is becoming a 
miniature Chisholm Trail in reverse as 
Austin-Waco dairymen begin to import 
northern milk cows. 

“Chisholm was a major Central Texas 
route for millions of Texas feed cattle 
trudging north to the big Midwest meat 
packing plants. 

“Today (August 21) Interstate 35 is 
beginning to carry truckloads of 32 
heifers and cows each from Omaha and 
Minnesota to members of Mid-Tex Milk 
Producers Association, the only organi- 
zation of its kind in the state. 

“Not all of the heifers get to Texas 
on schedule . . . one truck had to stop 
along Highway 35 while three heifers 
gave birth to calves. But that’s not sup- 
posed to happen.” 

The Mid-Tex Association enables its 
members to buy more cows through 
their cooperative association in an ef- 
fort to cope with the milk deficit in the 
Waco-Austin area. 


But Where Are the Checks? 


A Highway Department employe in 
District 23, after reading the September 
issue of TEXAS HIGHWAYS, sent in 
these remarks: 

“TI read with gusto your article Com- 
puter Era in Highway Building in which 
you reveal the tremendous potential— 
such as when the first computer was in- 
stalled, the one man crew has increased 
to 30 persons, that the 1604-A can store 
more than a million and a half pieces 
of information, that the tapes rewind 
at 20 miles per hour, that a District 


can telephone in a problem and wait 
for the answer, but you need to get out 
in the field on the 13th or 17th when 
some of the Districts get their checks. 

“This is when they begin to wonder 
where are all of these wonder machines 
that make a million calculations per 
minute and that the number of em- 
ployes operating these has increased in 
the proportion to the speed of the ma- 
chines. But still checks come out the 
same time as when they were hand- 
tooled with pen and ink. 

“A person returning from Austin may 
have hit upon the answer when he 
mused, “There is a direct relation be- 
tween the speed of the machines and the 
length of the coffee breaks.’ ” 


Greer Addresses Appraisers 


State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
was guest speaker at the Southwest Ap- 
praisal Conference of the Society of Real 
Estate Appraisers in Austin September 
11-12. His topic was, “What About This 


Highway Business?” 


Be Kind to Snakes 


The next time you see a snake cross- 
ing the highway in front of your car, 
quell the temptation to jam the gas pedal 
to the floorboard and swerve in an 
effort to run over the snake. Automobile 
accidents and human deaths are caused 
every year by such efforts. 

This is the message of “Snakelore,” 
an article by Fred W. Strong in the 
August issue of Texas Parade. 

Out of 220 species of snakes found 
in the U.S., only 34 are considered dan- 
gerous to man, Strong notes. He further 
comments that snakes bite only when 
provoked, accidentally or intentionally, 
by people . . . “even a rabbit will bite 
in self defense.” 

“Every year sees millions of hunters 
and fishermen afield, yet more than four 
times the number of people die each 
year from food poisoning than from 
snake bite,’ Strong writes. He sees no 
wrong in killing poisonous snakes, but 
urges that harmless snakes be left alone 
because of the beneficial service they 
perform in eating insects, rodents and 
“other varmints.” 


So the next time you see a snake 
crossing the road, let it cross in peace. 
You may save yourself from an acci- 
dent, and you may be rewarded with 
fewer insects at the picnic table next 
summer. 


THD Man Named Councilor 


R. H. St. John, Supervising Resident 
Engineer at Houston, has been elected 
a councilor to the Houston Engineers 
Council. 

D. V. Purington, a design engineer 
for the city of Houston, was elected 
president. The council is composed ‘of 
representatives of 28 technical and sci- 
entific professional organizations in the 
area. It works on cooperative projects 
of interest to the engineering profession. 


First Tourist Workshop Opens 


A statewide workshop on “History 
and Tourists” was conducted in Austin 
October 23-24. The first of its kind in 
Texas, the workshop brought together 
some 500 persons, including county 
judges, chamber of commerce representa- 
tives, historical groups, businessmen and 
historians. 

Keynote speakers included Tom H. 
Taylor, head of the Travel and Infor- 
mation Division, and Frank Hildebrand, 
director of the newly formed Texas 
Tourist Development Agency. John Ben 
Shepperd of Odessa is president of the 
Texas State Historical Survey Commit- 
tee, sponsor of the workshop. 


Back Cover 


Spanish moss hangs limply from the cy- 
press trees in this fishing camp on Caddo 
Lake near Uncertain, Texas. Caddo Lake 
State Park is located nearby. Legend has 
it that around each cypress tree there 
is one record bass, two crappie and a 


dozen fighting bluegills. 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


oo 


OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


© Wood yu pleze send meee yur im- 
phermashon on the stait of Teksass. I 


wood apreshiate it. Thanku. Yur fiend, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


e I wish to thank you for the excel- 
lent job you did on the entrance to my 
ranch at Buffalo. The culvert structure 
and drainage provisions will solve my 
problem and serve me well for many 
years. 

May I also say that your courtesy and 
cooperation are fine examples of both 
performance of duty and good public 
relations. 


E. M. Cain 


Dallas, Texas 


e I am studying Texas in school. And 
herd about you giving away free maps 
of Texas and was hoping you would 
send me five of them please, thank you. 
I try my best to keep the highway clean 
and throw trash in the garbage can. 


Robert Jones 


Denton, Texas 


¢ Would you pleas send me the state 
simble. With the gold curcle on it. 


Mikel 


Austin, Texas 


e During the past 15 years I have 
read literally thousands of publications 
of one kind of another from every state 
in the union. I have never seen any- 
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thing to compare with your new travel 
promotion publication entitled ““Texas— 
Today’s Fun-tier.” It is absolutely tre- 
mendous and you are to be commended 
for a truly great job. 


Rex Jennings 
Executive Vice President 


Wichita Falls Chamber 


of Commerce 


e I am planning a trip to Dallas and 
would appreciate it greatly if you could 
inform me as to how much of Interstate 
30 between Texarkana and Dallas has 
been completed. 

I would also like to say that I cer- 
tainly miss the fine network of high- 
ways that Texas has as | used to live 
in the Lone Star state. 


Bill Wilkes 


Memphis, Tennessee 


e I am writing to thank you for the 
packet of literature on Texas . . . You 
have many beauty spots in your state 
and your highways seem enticing to 
the motorist. 

In our state we have some of the 
most spectacular scenery in Australia, 
but it is not generally exploited in ad- 
vertisements, such as yours in your 
book on Texas. The area of our state 
is 670,500 square miles. . . . our nat- 
ural grasslands provide grazing for 


17,000,000 sheep and 5,500,000 beef 
cattle. 
Frank Walsh 
Brisbane, Queensland 
Australia 


e Please send me a copy of Texas 
Fun-tier. I would like to send it to my 
aunt. I think it will make her decide 
where she will go on her vacation. 


Eddie Weatherly 


Garrison, Texas 


e We would like to say that we en- 
joyed our stay in your state very much. 
The people we met on business and 
otherwise were most courteous and 
friendly. 


R. J. Whittaker 
Winnipeg, Canada 


¢ We crossed Texas by way of U. S. 
67 and 80 in January, including about 
200 miles of ice-covered highway west 
of Dallas, and have been most remiss 
in following through on a comment: 
Texans should be very proud of their 
highways. They are a pleasure to drive. 
We especially found the wide paved 
shoulders to be excellent additions in 
the icy area. 

Leo F. Dempsey 
Willows, California 


Huge overhead signs on.expressways call for a cherry picker. 
A maintenance crew from District 14 uses a picker 
to install new lights on a structure 

above Interstate 35 near downtown Austin. 
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